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Traditions of the Crows. By S. C. Si;vims, Assistant Curator, Division of 

Ethnology, Field Columbian Museum. Chicago, 1903. 8°, pp. 281- 

324- 

So little ethnological work on the Grows has been published, that the 
myths here given are very welcome. They were collected by Mr Simms 
during the summer of 1903 and come from the second oldest man of the 
tribe, known as Bull That Goes Hunting. 

Many of the tales deal with Old Man Coyote, the analogue of the 
Algonquian Manabozhu, Napi, or Wihio, the wise foolish hero so often 
confused with that other Old Man who is the creator. In the traditions 
before us the origin myth tells us of the Old Man who was the creator, 
while other myths, Nos. 2 to 16 inclusive, deal with Old Man Coyote, 
the fool and the fooled. Most of these possess much in common with 
tales related by other tribes of the northern plains. In No. 10 the wolf 
teaches Old Man Coyote to make holes in the ice through which buffalo 
fat should stick up, but Old Man Coyote, slipping and falling on the ice, 
sticks fast there under the overhanging branches of the buffalo and goose- 
berry bushes which are still bearing fruit — a mixing up of summer and 
winter. No. 1 2 is a form of the familiar story of the southern plains, 
telling of the young man who had two wives, one of them an elk and 
another a buffalo. No. 13 deals with the boy who was found and who 
afterward helped the people to food, working against Old Man Coyote. 
In the Blackfeet and Cheyenne story his opponent is the raven. 

The myth of the girl who reached heaven by following a porcupine 
up into an ever-growing tree ends differently from the same tale among 
Algonquians or Caddoans ; while the story of Bones Together is closely 
similar to the Cheyenne tale. 

These Grow tales contain elements common to those of all the plains 
tribes, many of which we may conjecture to have come to the Grows by 
way of their relatives the Minitari, or from the Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie (Atsena) with whom they were long allied. In the name of Old 
Man Coyote, however, we see evidence of Crow association and alliance 
with the Snakes, for, so far as we know, the name Coyote is applied to 
the supernatural hero only west of the mountains. In the plains country 
the Coyote, while universally acknowledged to be " more subtile than 
any beast of the field," is alternately the companion and the opponen 
of the mischief-maker. 

On the first page of the Origin Myth, page 281, we see that the 
creator told the first man to make a bucket from the " pouch " of the 
buffalo — no doubt a typographical error for paunch. It would be inter- 
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esting to learn just what was intended by the monster described as an 
alligator by Mr Simms, for we can hardly imagine that the Crows know 
what an alligator is. It is presume bly merely an ' ' under-water ' ' monster. 
The collection is a very interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
a little-known tribe. George Bird Grinnell. 

The Exploration of Jacobs Cavern, McDonald County, Missouri. By 
Charles Peabody and W. K. Moorehead. Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, Department of Archaeology, Bulletin I. Nor- 
wood, Mass. : The Norwood Press, 1904. 8°, iv, 29 pp., 11 pi., 
map. 

This publication, the first of what gives promise of being a note- 
worthy series of memoirs from a recently established but already important 
archeological museum, gives the result of careful research in Jacobs 
Cavern and is a satisfactory description of American caves as a whole. 
The text is elucidated by a plan of the cave floor, laid off in sections of 
one meter, and by several half-tone plates. It is regretted that the illus- 
trations of the implements unearthed are not of higher grade, for with- 
out consulting the text it would be impossible to determine, even ap- 
proximately, the material of which they are made. The results of the 
work in Jacobs Cavern is similar to that of American caves generally east 
of the Mississippi. It was not so rich in material as others have been, and, 
like every other cave thus far investigated, it failed to give satisfactory 
evidence of any great age of human occupancy or any evidence at all of 
the presence therein of the remains of an extinct fauna such as have been 
found in certain instances in Pennsylvania. In Jacobs Cavern the bones 
of many wild animals were found, as were evidences of human burial, 
but the only suggestion of great age thought to have been brought forth 
was in the shape of certain artifacts and in the discovery of a breccia 
which the writers appear to think indicated ancient human occupancy. 
Geologists, however, have demonstrated that this combination of wood 
ashes and carbonate of lime, called breccia, and often containing arti- 
facts, may fonn in a comparatively short period. The discovery of 
this formation, so well known in many of the caves of Europe that have 
produced evidences of a long period of human occupancy in association 
with a fauna now entirely extinct, raises the expectation among Ameri- 
can archeologists that further investigation may develop a similar period 
of cave occupancy by man in this country ; in fact, this similarity of con- 
ditions in the surfaces of American caves with those of Europe and the 
few feet in depth to which any considerable excavation has been made in 



